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In accordance with the intentions expressed in a former num- 
ber, we shall proffer, in this, some observations respecting the rise 


~ er 


and progress of epidemic diseases. We are extremely solicitous ; 
that the public mind should be enlightened on this subject, as f 
one in which ignorance, and prejudices growing out of ignorance, i 
have been productive of the most terrific consequences, whether t 
we regard the loss of lives, or the barbarous selfishness which 
they have called into action. ‘To some of these enormities we : 
have already adverted; others will be mentioned in the further : 
progress of our labours. ; 

Epidemics commence and cease at periods corresponding with 4] 
certain changes of the seasons. The pestilential period varies é 
according to geographical position, and is anticipated or postponed : 


by circumstances. Of the plague in the Levant, Dr. Russel has 
observed, that “the winter puts an end to it at Constantinople ; % 
the summer destroys it in Egypt.” 

But if we refer to the histories of the epidemics of Europe and 
America, we shall find the greater number of them occurring in 
the autumnal months. According to Dr. Rush, “ the yellow fever 
S appeared six different times about the first or middle of August, and 
. declined or ceased about the middle of October, viz. in 1732, 1739, 
1745, and 1748, in Charleston; in 1791 in New York; and in 
1791, 1793, and 1798, in. Philadelphia. 

The epidemics which afflicted Gibraltar in 1800, 1804, 1810, 
1813, and 1814, prevailed in the autumnal months, and all com- 


menced and ceased at similar periods, or periods nearly similar, 
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there, and iw all places which they atlected in Spain and Italy. 
At Malta and at Wallachia, in the northern part of Turkey, in 
1813, the plague began, increased, declined, and ceased, at simi- 
lar periods; the former having police and quarantine establish- 
ments of the most perfect kind, and the latter none. The greatest 
mor tality occurred in both places in the months of July, August, 
and September. And it may be mentioned here, as a remarkable 
circumstance, concerning the e oR of Spain in 1804, that in 
three of the principal towns, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Alicant, the 
greatest mortality happened upon the same day, viz. the 9th of 
October. 

The epidemics in which the lungs and the throat are more 
peculiarly affected, are also under the influence of the seasons, and 
appear almost always in wintcr and spring. ‘There is, independent 
of the sensible changes and state of the air, a contamination and 
deterioration of it in epidemics, which subjects persons remote 
from each other to the same kind of disease. We are told that 
during one of the epidemics of Gibraltar, * the ships in the bay 
also safiove «d more or less, which, as they had no communication 
with the shore, but through the medium of the health office, 
plac es the morbid effects of the atmosphere in a strong point 
of view: while those in Algesiras bay entirely escaped.” 

The same thing happene d with respect to the crews of the 
British men of war, lying before Cadiz, in the fever of 1764, de- 
scribed by Dr. Lind. In both instances the disease was milder 
than on shore. 

The Partridge, of twenty guns, quite healthy, was sent into 

Gibraltar with “despate hes at the time of the epide mic. On her 
return to Lord Exmouth, off ‘Toulon, she had a number of men 
attacked with fever; which the surgeon, in his Medical Journal, 
states to be of the same nature as that which prevailed on shore 
at Gibraltar; adding, that ‘no communication whatever was 
held with the place, except by receiving a lightning conductor 
from the dock-yard, where they were known to be perfectly 
healthy, and some boxes of money were received on board from 
a gun brig which had brought them from Cadiz. The brig had 
no sickness whatever on board.” 

The attack of epidemics is made with a promptitude and 
violence proportionate to the predisposing circumstances of the 
person and the concentration of the morbid cause. In some it is 
so sudden that they fall, as if struck by lightning, and are carried 
off, as if they had swallowed the most violent poison ; in others, 
the cause is accumulating a long time, and the system is partially 
habituated to its presence. 

Strangers to a climate, other things being equal, are univer- 

sally allow ed to be more liable to the epidemic diseases which 
occur in it, than natives, or persons who have long resided there. 
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Not only does this law apply to Europeans visiting the East and 
West Indies, but to the inhabitants of the country who visit the 
city, whether they come from the interior to Constantinople, to 
sicken with the plague, or from the country around Paris or Lon- 
don, to be subjected to a kind of epidemic influence unfelt by the 
citizens. 

The aged and infirm, and women and childrén, are less liable 
to epidemic diseases than the young, the vigorous, and robust 
part of the community. 

In countries subje ct to € pide mical diseases, the progress of the 
vitiated atmosphere is often in an ascertained direction. The 
fever which in 1809, 1810, and 1811, afflicted the districts adja- 
cent to the Pylney mountains in the Mast Indies, travelled with a 
certain degree of regularity in onc quarter from north to south, 
and in another quarter from south to north. 

Kpide mics begin and cease at determinate periods. 

They are sometimes checked by heavy rains, or by a change 
of wind, as from the south to the west and north-west. 

Habit blunts the susceptibility of the system to epidemical 
influence. 

Those first attacked most commonly fall victims, not so much 
owing to the greater malignity of the air, as to their peculiar 
habit of body, state of mind, and exposure to want and fatigue ; 
hence the poor are always the first sufferers, and sometimes the 
only ones in epidemical diseases, 


PROPORTIONATE LONGEVITY OF THE TWO SEXES 


Mr. Finlayson, in his report “ On the Evidence and Elementary 
Facts on which the Tables of Life Annuities are founded,” particu- 
larly insists on the i impor tance of attending to the difference be- 
tween the mortality of males and that of females. It is a question 
of immediate application in life insurances and annuities. If we 
represent the lives of ten males by 100,000, those of ten femaies 
will be 109,079, in Holland, according to the old tables of Kerss- 
boom; 111,831 at Chester, (ngland,) according to Dr. Rice; 
107,031 at Montpe ‘lier, according to Mourgne: 105,279 in Swe- 
den; 112,050 in Amsterdam, and 103,764 at Brussels, according 
to M. Quetelet. 

In Philadelphia, nearly the same proportion holds as at Mont- 
pelier. Thus, according to Mr. Hazard, in the Comparative View 
of the Population of the City and County of Philadelphia, in that 
most valuable work, his Register of Pennsylvania,* p. 70, we 


* Published weekly at Philadelphia in a quarto form; each number has 16 pages: 
terms $5 per annum. 
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learn that the proportion of the males to the females, including 
all ages from one year to upwards of a hundred, was an average 
of 100 of the former to 107.50 of the latter. ‘The following ad- 
ditional particulars from the same source will throw additional 
light on this subject. At the first two periods (from birth to five 
years of age, and from five to ten years,) there was an excess of 
males—that from ten to thirty there is a regularly increasing 
excess of females, which again diminishes between the ages of 
thirty and forty, and then again rises between forty and fifty— 
from fifty to sixty the excess of females becomes very consider- 
able, and rapidly increases till between seventy and eighty—from 
this period until ninety and a hundred, there is a gradual de- 
crease, but beyond one hundred years, the population becomes 
as 100 males to 233.33 females, thus showing, that from the period 
of fifty years longevity is very much in favour of the females— 
especially in the latter periods of life. he whole number of 
the males beyond fifty, is 5432, or 1 to 15.387 of the whole num- 
ber of males; 7738 females, or 1 to 11.60 of the whole number 
of females—the two together being 7.59 per cent. of the whole 
white population upw ards of fifty years of age. Beyond the age 
of. seventy, there are only 747 males, or 1 to 111.88, of the 
83,536 mates “4 and only 1276 females, or 1 to 70.37, of the 89,809 
females, or 2023 of both sexes be yond the age of seventy vears, 


being only 7 1.16 per cent. of the whole white population. 


EGYPTIAN MANIACs. 


THE insane in Egypt are treated either as beasts of prey, or as 
saints—holy persons. Maniacs who have fits of raving, accom- 
panied with violence in gestures, and attempts to injure those 
around them, are chained, conducted to Cairo, and placed in a 
general depot, in which they are suflered to remain, herded 
together, without any attempts being made to preserve the least 
degree of cleanliness in the place, or in their persons.. They 
-eat, sleep, and spend all their time in the same apartment: the 
air of which, of course, becomes insuflerably offensive. The only 
remedy used in the treatment of insanity, is a broth made of ser- 
peats, and administered at every pew moon to the afflicted. 

As to the insane who are inoflensive, or comparatively so, that 
is, those who do not by their conduct endanger the lives and 
safety of the people, they are allowed to roam about entirely free. 
so far indeed from being molested, they are generally treate d with 
signal distinction. They pass throughout Egypt for saints. It is 
sufficient even for a person to be rather unreasonabie or somewhat 
original, in order to obtain this title. We, in this country, are not 
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quite so obliging—the crowd with us are content to invest a man, 
who utters incoherencies, and goes about promising to cure all dis- 
eases by a process peculiar, and known only to himself, with the 
character of a wonderful doctor. This variety of insanity—a 
true monomania, enlists, in the United States, very general ad- 
miration and respect ; and its incongruities are certified to, as so 
many miracles, by professors of law, physic, and divinity—A 
present miracle, they cry! and although no body can see e it but 
themselves, the world good naturedly takes their hallucinations 
as eV idences, to show that insanity is wisdom, and impudence no- 
ble disinterestedness. 

M. Haimont tells us of a young man, “nineteen years of age, 
belonging to the class of the harmless insane, in Egypt, who was 
held in great veneration by the people? He was tall, thin, and 
with distorted legs; he goes entirely naked, and though it rains 
in that country many months in the year, he has constantly re- 
fused to wear any clothes. This whim increases the respect felt 
for him, and it is said that the Deity gives him the power of re- 
sisting cold. He never accepts money, but willingly takes bread 
and fruits. He courses all day after the dogs, which are also 
privileged characters in Turkish towns: at night he sleeps in the 
open street, without being injured by the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. Whenever he sits down, he is surrounded by a crowd: 
men, women and children all come to consult him; and the wo- 
men are especially persevering in their questions.” 

The following anecdote is related on the same authority as 
the foregoing, as a fact coming under the immediate notice of 
the narrator : 

“ Last winter during the month of the Ramadan, I was at the 
divan of the governor of Rosetta: when there, a saint was 
brought in on the shoulders of a man, who said that an Arab 
had given a blow with his stick to the saint, and that he had met 
with this latter bemoaning his treatment in the bazar. The go- 
verncr immediately issued an order to despatch two soldiers in 
quest of the person, who had given the blow; and whilst his order 
was being executed, he, a man of sixty years of age, had the 
saint brought up, and overwhelmed him with caresses, gave him 
sweetmeats, sugar plums, &c., and even went so far as to kiss his 
hands. ‘The poor Arab who had been so unfortunate as to strike 
the crazy body, was soon brought in, with his arms tied behind 
him: he was asked why he had struck this worthy saint? and 
without waiting for an answer, he was thrown down and ordered 
to receive lashes, until the saint should intercede for him. About 
a hundred lashes having been given, and the saint not seeming 
in any great hurry to ask for his forgiveness, I could not, says 
M. Haimont, bear it any longer, and I obtained pardon for the 
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poor sufferer, who was obliged to go and kiss the hands and feet 
of the person who had just before been lashing him. 

“ There is another of these itinerant maniacs at Cairo, whose 
reputation is prodigious. He is an exception to the usual treat- 
ment of this class; since, though subject to violent fits of anger 
and madness, during which he throws whatever comes into his 
hands at the passers by, he is still allowed to go at large. One 
day that I passed near his habitual haunt, he threw a stone at 
me, which very happily only grazed my clothes. ‘This man is 
forty years of age, strong and well made; he has the reputation 
of performing many miracles; and though covered with filth and 
a disgusting eruption of the skin, he is caressed by the women.” 


APPARATUS FOR PROTECTING THE EYE. 


Accorpine to a promise given in a former number, we shall now describe 
the accessary apparatus of the organ of sight. 

Immediately above the socket in which the globe of the eye is lodged, is 
the arch of the eye-brew, covered with hair, placed in an oblique direction, 
and moistened with oil. The use of the eye-brow is to prevent the sweat 
from running off the forehead into the eye, by directing it towards the temple 
and side of the nose. The hair of the eye-brow is very generally thicker 
and of a darker colour in hot, than in cold and temperate climates. The 
eye-brows probably act also as a shade to the eye when exposed to too great 
a degree of light; and this effect is increased by frowning. Hence, we 
almost involuntarily depress the eye-brows, and knit them, when we pass 
from the dark into a place strongly illuminated. In a weak or inflamed state 
of the eye, and in all cases where light is offensive, there is a habitual 
depression of the eye-brows. 

The anterior part of the eye-ball is defended by the eye-lids, which act 
like valves; they are composed of a semi-transparent fleshy substance, 
covered externally with the skin, and internally with a delicate membrane, 
which passes from them over the forepart of the eye-ball. ‘To the free edge 
of each eye-lid is attached a narrow rim of cartilage or gristle, which is 
hinged, as it were, to the bone at both angles of the eye; this rim gives firm- 
ness to the eye-lid, and preserves their expanded and convex form. The edges 
of the eye-lids are elegantly fringed with short hairs—the eye-lashes: the 
hairs of the upper lid being curved upwards, and those of the lower down- 
wards. ‘The eye-lashes defend the eye, as with a grate-work, from dust or 
motes, and perhaps from some unknown operation of light; excluding, for 
example, extraneous rays. When the eye-lashes are plucked out, it always 
impairs the vision, which is an evidence of the important part they perform 
in the preservation of the functions of the eye. The upper eye-lid is the 
only one which is possessed of motion. 
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The use of the eye-lids is strongly evinced from what occurs when they 
are cut off—a savage punishment sometimes practised among uncivilized 
nations. Sleep is prevented, and from the constant irritation of the light, 
first the eye becomes inflamed, and then the brain, and the unhappy sufferer 
expires in the most dreadful agony. 

To preserve the transparent coat of the eye in a condition to enable it to 
transmit the light to the retina, or immediate seat of vision, it requires to be 
kept constantly moistened with a limpid fluid, or the tear® This fluid is 
separated from the blood by a whitish irregular body, denominated the lacry- 
mal gland, situated within the upper part of the bony socket, near the outer 
angle of the eye. This gland gives off seven or eight ducts, each not thicker 
than a hair, which run down on the inner surface of the upper eye-lid, and 
open near the inner angle of the eye. These ducts convey the tears to the 


eye, over the surface of which they are spread by the continued aetion or’ 


winking of the lids. It is computed, that in twenty-foar hours there is 
supplied to the two eyes, four ounces of tears. ‘The tears are constantly 
flowing into the eye, during sleep as well as when we are awake ; during 
sleep, however, a less quantity is supplied from the less degree of stimulus 
to which the organ is exposed. 

The contrivance for carrying off the tears, after they have lubricated the 
surface of the eye, is one of the most interesting parts of the meehanism 
connected with the organ of sight. When the eye-lids come together, which 
they do almost every second, they form a channel which runs in front of the 
eye, inclining somewhat downwards towards the nose. Along this channel. 
the sides of which are formed by the ball of the eye and the two lids, the 
tears, which are brushed from the surface of the eye-ball, flow in the direc- 
tion of the nose. When they have reached the end of this channel, they are 
sucked up by two minute openings; one situated on the very point of the 
angle of each eye-lid, opposite the last hair of the eye-lash next the nose. 
These openings any one may see in his own eye, by examining it in a looking 
glass. Each opening is surrounded by a whitish gristly circle, and is capable 
of admitting a bristle or a small pin. These openings are the orifices of two 
canals, running above and below the angle of the eye, in the thickness of 
the lids, in the form of a snail’s horns. By these canals the tears are con- 
veyed into a small reservoir, called the lacrymal sac, situated within the 
bone at the side of the nose, immediately below the inner angle of the eye. 
From the lower part of this sac a canal runs downwards, and passing 
through the bone into the nose, conveys the tears into the latter, about an 
inch above the external nostril. After assisting to lubricate the nostrils, 
they are carried off, in the form of vapour, by the stream of air, which is 
constantly passing through the nose in the act of breathing. A part of the 
tears is likewise carried off by evaporation from the surface of the eye-ball. 
This is shown by the overflow of the tears in cold damp weather, when the 
air is less fitted to cause their evaporation. 

Along the edges of the eye-lids near the roots of the eye-lashes, are 
situated a row of minute orifices, to the number of about thirty in each 
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lid; from these orifices are discharged a fatty substance, which appears to 
serve a two-fold purpose : it prevents the tears from running over the eye-lid, 
as any other fatty matter would do, and it prevents the eye-lids from 
adhering to each other, in consequence of the drying of the tears during 
their contact when we are asleep. When these orifices become the seat of 
inflammation, they produce the painful tumor denominated, in common lan- 
guage, a stye. 

On examinifig the eye in a looking glass, when it is turned away, as 
far as possible from the nose, there is perceived at its inner angle on 
the ball, a little red fleshy eminence in the form of a half moon. Its use 
would appear to be to arrest any minute substance that has accidentally been 
admitted within the lids, and to carry it to the corner of the eye behind its 
folded edge. In this it is aided by a fleshy substance, in the inner corner of 
* each eye, and exterior to the former, called the caruncle, which is studded with 
a number of small hairs. Both these bodies are likewise useful in directing 
the tears through the proper channels into the nose. The caruncle secretes 
an ointment similar to that of the edges of the eye-lids. In some of the 
inferior animals, particularly in birds, the semi-lunar membrane just 
described, is capable of being spread at will over the whole front of the eye, 
performing the office of an additional eye-lid, by veiling the eye from the light. 

The apparatus by which the movements of the eye-ball are effected, will 
be considered in a future number. 


MILK. 


No substance has been so extensively adopted as a principal 
article of food, nor held in so much esteem by nearly all nations, 
as milk. No one can be named less objectionable under every 
circumstance of health—it being, in fact, equally wholesome, 
nourishing and digestible, and equally well adapted for the sup- 
port of the system in childhood and adult age—and, under many 
circumstances of declining health, it becomes, in conjunction with 
mild vegetable aliment, the only diet by which disease can be 
avoided, and the system restored to its former vigour. 

Milk differs in every animal, according to a variety of circum- 
stances, in reference to its nature, period of life, food, degree of 
health, and various other accidental circumstances. But in its 
general properties, it may be considered, in all animals, as very 
nearly the same. When first drawn, it appears to be a simple 
fluid; but after standing a short time, it commences to separate 
into different parts, very distinct in their characters, and upon the 
relative proportions of which, its qualities and varieties mainly de- 
pend. These parts are an oily, a coagulable, and a saccharine watery 
matter, well known under the names of cream, curd, and whey. 

Milk is confessedly one of the most valuable presents which a 
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bountiful providence has bestowed upon man. ‘To the healthy 
and active, it affords far more strength and support than is gene- 
rally supposed. In many instances, either alone, or in combina- 
tion with the farinaceous seeds or roots, it has formed the sole 
sustenance of life—maintaining fully the health and robustness of 
the system, without any of the disadvantages which result from 
an excess of animal food on the one hand, or the diminished 
strength and vigour which have been supposed to be the effect of 
a purely vegetable diet, on the other. In many northern cli- 
mates, as well as amid the arid plains of Arabia, it still consti- 
tutes the chief nutriment of entire nations; among whom it is 
equally prized for its effects in counteracting the influence of dis- 
ease, and in preserving the system in a due degree of strength 
and activity. 

A diet principally of milk and oatmeal was, not many years 
ago, the chief nourishment of a great part of the English pea- 
santry, as well as of the highlanders of Scotland, and the rural 
population of Ireland—a race of people who, whether they be 
considered in reference to their bodily health and vigour, their 

capability of enduring labour and fatigue, or the cheerful con- 
tented disposition of their minds, will be found far superior to the 
beef-consuming, porter-loving mechanics, and labourers of the 
English and Scottish towns and villages of the present day. A 
large portion, likewise, of the hardy, long-lived and cheerful 
Swiss, even now, find in milk and its various preparations, almost 
their only food. Incalculable would be the benefits which would 
result to the working and labouring classes of our country, were 
they to substitute this wholesome and nourishing food in their fa- 
milies, for the expensive and unnutritious slops, which under the 
name of tea or coffee, constitutes the chief of their morning and 
evening meals; or at least, were they, in order to support their 
system under labour, and to defend it from the effects of cold,» 
heat, and fatigue, to substitute a tumbler of milk for the perni- 

cious dram of ardent spirits, or the too often deleterious prepara- 
tions presented to them in the form of beer, porter or ale. 

For children, milk with bread, or the simple preparations of 
milk with rice, or with eggs and sugar, forms perhaps the best and 
most wholesome food that can be devised: it should, at least, 
me the principal part of their nourishment for the first twelve 

r fourteen years of their life. ‘In place of being weakly or 
stinted i in their growth upon such food, they will be found stronger, 
stouter, more healthy, and of a more rosy and pleasing complex- 
ion than children who are fed upon meat, and pampered with 
the delicacies of a well filled table. 

Milk, to be perfectly wholesome, should be drawn from sound, 
young animals, supplied with a sufliciency of their natural food, 
and allowed free exercise in the open air. The best mode of 
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using it, is, undoubtedly, in its raw state, and when it has stood 
about two hours after being drawn; it may be eaten with bread 
or mush. Milk enters, also, into varieties of food, which it is not 
necessary here to enumerate, being well known to every skilful 
housewife. 

Largely diluted with water, milk furnishes also a very palatable 
and wholesome drink during warm weather. 














A CHOLERIC MAN. 







Tue following picture from the ‘Remains’ of a distinguished : 
satirical poet, is in bold relief and well coloured. g 
“A choleric man is one that stands for a*madman, and has 4 
as many voices as another. If he miss, he has very hard deal- 
ing; for if he can but come to a fair palling of his fits against 
his intervals, he is sure to carry it. No doubt it would be a sin- 
gular advantage to him; for as his present condition stands, he 
has more full moons in a week than a lunatic has ina year. His q 
passion is like tinder, soon set on fire, and as soon out again. The 4 
smallest occasion imaginable puts him in his fit, and then he has 
no respect of persons, strikes up the heels of stools and chairs, 
tears cards limb-meal without regard of age, sex, or quality, and 
breaks the bones of dice, and makes them a dreadful example 
to deter others from daring to take part against him. He is 
guilty but of misprision of madness; and if the worst come to 
the worst, can but forfeit estate, and suffer perpetual liberty to 
say what he pleases. “Tis true he is but a candidate of bedlam, 
and is not yet admitted fellow, but has the license of the college 
to practice, and in time will not fail to come in according to his 
‘seniority. He has his grace for madman, and has done his exer- 
cises, and nothing but his good manners can put him by his de- 
gree. He is, like a foul chimney, easily set on fire, and then he 
vapours and flashes, as if he would burn the house, but is pre- 
sently put out with a greater huff, and the mere noise of a pistol 
reduces him to a quiet and peaceable temper.* His temper is, 
like that of a meteor, an imperfect mixture, that sparkles and 
flashes until it has spent itself. All his parts are irascible, and 
his gall is too big for his liver. His spleen makes others laugh at 
him; and as soon as his anger is over with others, he begins to 
be angry with himself, and sorry. He is sick of a preposterous 
ague, and has his hot fit always before his cold. The more vio- 
lent his passion is, the sooner it is out, like a running knot, that 





























* Alluding to the then prevalent practice of firing a gun or pistol up a chimney to 
extinguish a fire in it, 
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strains hardest, but ts easiest loosed. He is never very passionate 
but for trifles, and is always most temperate where he has least 
cause, like the nettle which stings worst when it is touched with 
soft and gentle fingers, but when it is bruised with rugged hard- 
ened hands returns no harm at all.” 


* 
CORPULENCY. 


‘Tue body of every individual, excepting perhaps when he has 
been long a sufferer from severe disease or deep mental affliction, 
possesses more or less fat. It exists especially in the cellular struc- 
ture which is spread out beneath the skin, and is found surround- 
ing most of the internal organs. When in moderate quantity, this 
fat is of considerable service, and may always be viewed as an 
indication of health. Its principal uses are in lubricating the 
solid parts of the system, and thus facilitating their movements ; 
in preventing an undue sensibility of the surface ; ; and by being a 
very imperfect conductor of heat, in guarding the body from the 
undue influence of external temperature and its sudden vicissi- 
tudes; while by equally distending the skin, and giving a pleas- 
ing roundness to the figure, it contributes in no slight degree to 
personal beauty. Such are the effects of fa‘ only when it exists 
in moderation ; ; but when excessively accumulated, it is a source 
of very great inconveniency, and even danger. It then renders 
the body unwieldy, and impedes the play of the various organs, 
so as often to incapacitate the individual from every active exer- 
tion. But these are not all the evils resulting from extreme 
obesity. The due action of the heart being prevented by the 
load of fat on its surface, the circulation of the blood becomes 
disordered, the breathing also is rendered laborious, and a con- 
stant tendency exists to palpitation or drowsiness, and every hour 
there is danger of apoplexy being excited, either spontaneously 
or from any slight cause. 

Under ordinary circumstances, in a healthy individual, the fat 
averages usually one-twentieth of the weight “of the whole ody ; 
but, in many instances it is accumulated to a much larger 
amount,—often increasing the bulk of the body to an incredible 
extent. Bright, of Malden, in England, we are informed, weighed 

28 pounds, and the celebrated Lambert 739 pounds a short 
seed before his death. Examples are adduced in the German 

journals, of persons weighing 800 pounds, and in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions is recorded the case of a female child, only four 
years old, that weighed 256 pounds. 

With respect to the causes of inordinate corpulency, these 
are various. Many persons have naturally a peculiar organiza- 
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tion of the system, which causes an excessive formation of fat, 
even under circumstances which ordinarily prevent it. We have 
known individuals, who, with considerable exercise, and by no 
means an over-full diet, have nevertheless regularly increased in 
bulk. In the Ephemera of Natural Curiosities, there is an account 
of a female whose system generated fat even in greater quantity 
when she lived on bread than when she partook of animal food. 
A humorous author has given an account of a persom of this 
kind, a worthy lady, who kept adding growth unto growth, 
“ giving a sum of more to that which had too much,” till the re- 
sult was worthy of a Smithfield premium. This was not the 
triumph of any systematic diet for the production of fat ; on the 
contrary, she lived abstemiously, diluting her food with pickles, 
acids, and keeping frequent fasts, in order to reduce her com- 
pass; but they were of no avail. Nature*had planted in her an 
original tendency to fat that was not to be overcome; she would, 
adds the author, have fattened on Sour-krout/ Persons thus situ- 
ated are really to be pitied, for they are cut off from many of 
the active enjoyments of life, while they are every moment 
liable to be sunk into the grave by the very weight of their own 
bodies. 

A very common cause of excessive corpulency is an tadole nt 
mode of life in connexion with a full nutritious diet. The active 
and laborious are seldom troubled with too much fat, even though 
their diet may not be that of an anchorite. Theig bodies may 
be large and even plump, but they will be withal active, alert, 
and vigorous. Excessive indulgence in sleep, especially during 
the day, with full feeding, althost always induces an enormous 
accumulation of fat. Of the production of obesity by indolence 
and high feeding, we have a striking example in our domestic 
animals. When cattle are fed on grass, and allowed to ramble 
at will over extensive meadows, they present every appearance 
of health and vigour, but are seldom remarkable for fat; but 
when tied to a stake or confined in a stall, and fed on ehtshe 
and other highly nutritious food, their bulk often becomes enor- 
mous#® “ [ am credibly informed,” remarks a recent writer, “ by 
a gentleman who formerly fattened bullocks, that all those ani- 

mals which became restless and would not sleep, were invariably 
turned loose as unprofitable subjects.” 

In man, a very full animal diet, and the absence of any corro- 
ding care, intense thought, or cause of deep inquietude, will oc- 
casionally, even when considerable exercise is taken, give rise to 
an over amount of fat. Butchers in comfortable situations, and 
not intemperate in the use of ardent spirits, are placed under 
precisely these circumstances, and we know that they not unfre- 
quently exhibit a very tolerable specimen of enbonpoint. Active, 
daily exercise, very generally, however, prevents undue obesity. 
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But not so irregular exertions, however active, when followed by 
long intervals of complete indolence both of body and of mind, and 
an indulgence to excess in the pleasures of the table. How many 
an English fox-hunting squire, who, during the sporting season, 
goes through considerable exertion every morning, and in the 
afternoon, and all day, at every other period of the year, rewards 
his virtuous labours, by eating, drinking and sleeping—sustaining, 
likewise, the fatigue of the chase by many a draught of stout 
ale: how many such find, after a time, “ that their bulk has so 
increased that they cannot get through the woods so easily as 
they used to do,” and that it is “ more difficult than formerly, 
to find a horse that will carry them thro’ hedge and ditch,*o’er 
hill and dale.” ‘These persons are frequently adduced as fine 
specimens of robust health. ‘Their health is, however, of a kind, 
the possession of which no one need envy them. 

The habitual indulgence in large potations of ale, porter, and 
strong beer is, perhaps, one of the most usual causes of excessive 
corpulency. The porters, coachmen, and inn-keepers of England, 
who, like Boniface, eat, drink, and sleep upon malt liquor, espe- 
cially ale and porter, may be adduced as instances at once of its 
fattening properties, and of the short lives and sudden deaths of 
those who drink it largely and habitually. 

Men, as well as women, towards the decline of life, especially 
when about this period they exchange an active and frugal mode 
of living for one of luxurious indolence, not unfrequently acquire 
that portly form, which in the olden time was considered the es- 
pecial characteristic of an alderman. 

“ Laugh and grow fat,” is a common adage; and it must be 
confessed that corpulency is promoted in no slight degree by that 
ease of body and of mind—that freedom from care of every kind 
which constitute the real elements of what is popularly styled 
cheerfulness. Nay, good nature and a rotund person are so inti- 
mately connected, that the idea of the one always suggests that 
of the other. No one who is labouring under pain and anxiety, 
who is of a sour and morose disposition, or the subject of the evil 
and depressing passions, need fear the ills resulting from too much 
fat. But on the other hand, very lively joy, or any intense ex- 
citement, however pleasureable; or a high enjoyment of wit and 
fun, is by no means favourable to the excessive growth of the 
system. The same may be said of that equanimity of temper 
and subdued cheerfulness, consequent upon a life of temper- 
ance and of active virtue. These, while productive of healthy 
nutrition, are adverse to the formation of an undue amount of fat. 

‘That good humoured, careless, and contented frame of mind, 
so intimately connected with a portly exterior—* a huge hill of 
flesh,” and which inclines its possessor to look with perfect indif- 
ference upon. the schemes and machinations of the restless and 
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ambitious—which causes him to prefer to all others a life of ease 
and quiet; ‘constitutes an effectual security against his ever en- 
gaging in conspiracies against the peace of individuals or of na- 
tions, and altogether unfits him for a stirrer up or leader of re- 
bellion. Of this Shakspeare appears to have been perfectly 
aware, when he made Cesar wish, that the soul of Cassius had 
been lodged in a fatter body, and desire about him such men only 
as are fat— 


“ Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights.” 


We wish not, however, to be understood as advocating the converse 
of the above proposition, and condemning all persons who have the 
misfortune to be of meager frames, from causes they cannot control, 
as dangerous subjects—* fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
On a future occasion we shall offer a few hints on the preven- 
tion of corpuiency, and the means of reducing it when present. 


MEN-BOYS. 


It is at present too much the custom to dress boys like men, and to admit 
them into company, and introduce them into business at a very early period 
of life. This not only renders them superficial, forward, and conceited, but 
is very liable to injure their constitutions, by the effects of harassing cares 
and too close confinement, at a period of life, when the proper development 
of the system, and the security of its future strength and vigour, are best 
promoted by gaiety and cheerfulness of mind, and the constant exercise of 
the body in the open air. Besides, when introduced too early into the world, 
they are liable to be thrown into the society of a class of men, by whom they 
are too often initiated into the paths of vice, at an age when they cannot be 
expected to possess sufficient firmness and strength.of mind, to enable them 
to withstand temptation. Health, character and happiness, are in this manner 
shipwrecked, and the most brilliant prospects of a long and useful life de- 
stroyed in the very outset. 

A boy taken from school, at the early period thought necessary to enable 
him to commence in a few years the business of life, can have acquired 
very little general knowledge, or taste for literary pursuits. Being confined 
all day, in studying the technicalities of a profession, or in the occupations 
of a counting-house, he requires relaxation and amusement in the evening ; 
and hence he has little opportunity for increasing his stock of knowledge. 
Even should he, by successful industry, accumulate a large fortune, he will 
be deprived himself, of the advantages and satisfaction resulting from the 
pursuit of literature, and be unfitted from mixing, with pleasure, in the society 
of men of highly cultivated minds. 


ABSTRACTION, OR ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Many curious anecdotes on this subject are related of the Rev. Dr. George Har- 
vest, one of the ministers of ‘Thames Ditton. So confused on some occasions were 
the ideas of this singular man, that he has been known to write a letter to one person, 
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address it to a second, and send it to a third. He was once on the eve of being mar- 
ried to the bishop’s daughter, when, having gone a gudgeon fishing, he forgot the 
circumstance, and overstaid the canonical hour, which so offended the lady, that she 
indignantly broke off the match. If a beggar happened to take off his hat te him in 
the street, in hopes of receiving alms, he would make him a bow, tell him he was his 
most humble servant, and walk on. He has been known on Sunday to forget the 
days on which he was to officiate, and would walk into church with his gun under 
his arm, to ascertain what the people wanted there. Once, when he was playing at 
backgammon, he poured out a glass of wine, and it being his turn to throw, having 
the box in one hand and the giass in the other, and being’ extremely dry, and un- 
willing to lose any time, he swallowed down both the dice, and discharged the wine 
upon the dice-board. ‘ Another time,” says the amusing narrative which has been 
published of his peculiarities “in one of his absent fits, he mistook his friend’s house, 
and went into another, the door of which happened to stand open ; and no servant being 
in the way he rambled all over the house, till coming into a middle room, where there 
was an old lady ill in bed of a quinsy, he stumbled over the night-stool, threw a clothes- 
horse down, and might not have ended there, had not the affrighted patient made a 
noise at his intrusion, which brought up the servants, who, finding Dr. Harvest in the 
room, instead of the apothecary that was momentarily expected, quieted the old lady’s 
fears, who by this time was taken with such an immoderate fit of laughter at his con- 
fusion, that it broke the quinsy in her throat, and she lived many years afterwards to 
thank Dr. Harvest for his unlucky mistake.” ‘ His notorious heedlessness was so 
apparent, that no one would lend him a horse, as he frequently lost his beast from 
under him, or, at least from out of his hands; it being his frequent practice to dis- 
mount and lead the horse, putting the bridal under his arm, which the horse some- 
times shook off, or the intervention of a post occasioned it to fall; sometimes it was 
taken off by the boys, when the parson was seen drawing his bridle after him; and if 
any one asked him after the animal, he could not give the least account of it, or how 
he had lost it.’* In short, the blunders which he committed were endless, and 
would be considered incredible, were they not authenticated by incontestible evidence. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, Harvest was a man of uncommon abilities, and an 
excellent scholar. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE: or, the Plain Why and Because. By Joun 
Tips, editor of the Laconics, &c. Boston: Lilly & Wait, and Carter & Hendee.— 
This is the first of a series of small tracts, republished after the English copy. It is 
short, cheap, and easily read; three great recommendations. But a glance at its pages 
satisfies us that Mr. Timbs has introduced more whys than most people would think 
ef; and has responded in becauses which are at times more common-place than cor- 
rect. The part before us is entitled ‘“‘ Domestic Science.’—No. 1. The question, 
“ Why is the manufacture of wine believed to be of high antiquity ?” might have 
been very well omitted when the answer given is, ‘‘ Because Noah became drunk with 
the produce of his own vineyard,” &c. he fact ought not to be thus causelessly ob- 
truded on the attention of every nursery reader or gossip. When introduced it ought 
to be in a very different manner, viz.,as a warning against wine drinking, since 
the patriarch himself fell into the snare which the practice so successfully lays for en- 
trapping arfl overpowering wisdom and virtue. Another question, “ Why is it 
probable that wine was the primitive drink of mankind?” strikes us as abundantly 
absurd, and as, by implication, asserting an untruth. The answer is in keeping wit 
the question : “ Because it is concluded that its name was much the same as is used 
to express it by Moses, in Gen. ix. 21, from the Hebrew word for pressing out.” Then 
follows the names by which it has been called by different nations, from the Romans 
down to the present day. “ Why ts champagne, except in cases of weak digestion, 
one of the safest wines that can be drank?” ‘The fact is not so; and the question 
which assumes it is idle, to say the least of it. The following displays a criminal 
disregard for the health and morals of the community: ‘ Why was spirit called 
‘aqua vite’ ?” “ Because the old physicians attributed to it the important property of 
prolonging life.” Physicians are here made to echo the language of some insane 
searcher after elixirs of life; and the public are greatly abused and misled by the 
withholding a disclaimer, in the form of an opinion of nearly all physicians, that 
ardent spirit, so far from prolongingplife, will, as a drink, materially contribute in 
shortening it. 


* Charms of Literature. 
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THoucuts oN Femate Epucation. By Mrs, Townsend Stitu. Philadelphia, 
1831. pp. 31.— Mrs. Stith, herself an accomplished lady, having charge of a female 
seminary, may be naturally supposed competent to treat with ability of the subject of 
female education. We have derived much pleasure from a perusal of the present 
essay, and would freely commend it to the attention of our female readers, as abound- 
ing In excellent truths well and forcibly expressed. ‘The subject is examined under 
the three following heads:—Ist, In reference to individual happiness ;—2dly, The use 
and value of the higher kind of education to woman, in her relations in that small and 
particular circle—of family and friends—-with whom her life is intimately connected ; 
3dly,—Its influence upon the tone of society at large—upon human improvements and 
civilization. Each of these divisions of the subject is calmly and clearly examined, 
and the resources which a woman requires “ in the pursuits which pertain to the mind, 
in literature, in studying the investigation of nature, and in communion with the 
great or the elegant mynds of other times,” distinctly pointed out. 


Tue New Enauanp Magazine. By J.T. & E. Becxincuam. Boston: pub- 
lished by Munroe and Francis, in monthly numbers. Price $5 per annum.—lIt is 
hardly necessary for us to add our mite of praise to that which has been already be- 
stowed upon this work from various parts of the United States. The names of the 
editors are of themselves a sufficient guarantee for the superior manner in which it 
promises to be conducted. Divested of the dry, dull disputations on morals, literature, 
and science, as well as of the flimsy, mawkish, and common place tales and essays 
which adorn the pages of too many of our magazines, each number presents a sufti- 
cient variety of topics and of style to interest the man of letters, who may resort to its 
pages for amusement in an hour of leisure, as well as that numerous class of readers, 
in whose libraries a magazine holds an important and, we may add, by no means a 
useless station —Messrs. Carey and Hart are the agents for the New England Ma- 
gazine in this city. 
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Literary Rooms, No. 121 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PORTER’S HEALTH ALMANAC.—Ladies’ Edition. The Philadelphia 
Gazette, says—‘‘ A beautiful edition of this valuable annuai, for such it may be 
termed, bound in red morocco, has just been published. ‘The demand for the work 
has well attested its value; and we are glad to learn that immense numbers have 
already been sold.” 


CATECHISM OF HEALTH.—From the Pennsylvania Inquirer —‘ The 
Catechism of Health, recently published by Dr. Porter, of this city, appears to have 
met with very general approbation, and, it would seem, is about to become one of the 
standard works for schools. We learn that, by a resolution of the board of controllers, 
it is about to be introduced into the public schools of Philadelphia, as it has already 
been introduced into those of other places. We have been requested to give place to 
the following certificate, in relation to this work :—” 


(Copy) ExuizaBetutown, N. J. 
Manual Labour Academy, Sept. 20, 1831. 
These certify, that I have recently introduced into this institution, as a reading 
book, Porter’s Cutechion of Health, and find it uncommonly interesting and _ useful 
as a class book. I feel no hesitation in strongly recommending to teachers of youth 
in general, this little work, as admirably calculated to answer the design expressed in 
its title page. 


e 
(Signed) WILLIAM H. BURROUGHS, Principal. 





